CLINTON HILL NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCIL 


26 Shanley Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. 


The Case Against the Factory Flan 


Among the arguments which have been advanced at public meetings held on the 
factory proposal (to declare 32-blocks in Clinton Hill "blighted" so that they can 
be cleared for light industrial, warehouse, and factory use), the following have 
seemed most cogent: 


l. Immediately adjacent to the factory area (to the west), in the U-block 
Lower Clinton Hill Rehabilitation Area, and above that, is the balance of Clinton 
Hill, still a well-maintained residential section. Between the $2,000,000 which 
the city and Federal Government are expending in the 1h-block area, the $3,000,000 
which private residents are expected to contribute, and the thousands which other 
property owners are spending to maintain their dwellings, it is evident that a 
substantial attempt at conservation and rehabilitation is being made in Clinton Hill. 


To convert a large tract immediately adjacent to these residential blocks would 
undermine their desirability for living purposes. It would work directly at cross- 
purposes to united governmental-citizen efforts to keep up, not destroy a neighborhood. 


2. The 32-dlock area is part and parcel of Clinton Hill. It is united to it by 


_ tangible and intangible links: friendships and cooperation through the neighborhood 


council; attendance at community churches and other institutions; shopping facilities; 
postal zones school districts. Many persons are living in the 32-blocks out or choices. 
To wipe out their community is to deny them a basic democratic right to live where 
they choose, a right which is, in fact, denied them in many other communities and 

even in certain parts of Newark. 


3. The great need in Clinton Hill is land for low- and middle-income housing, 
not for industry. With an already existing sense of community, the proper course 
would be to expand the housing facilities and contract the blighting and poorly 
planned junkyards, factories, and warehouses which now exist. 


"The ‘scarcity! of industrial land = more fictional than real ~ is used to 
justify in-city industrial renewal at the expense of low-income housing areas.” 
Walter Thabit, "Renewal = A Planning Challenge," The Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, Vol. XXVI (May, 1960). 


4. The needs of modern industry, light as well as heavy, demand far more 
space than would be available in Clinton Hill. "One analysis of tract sizes of 
established industrial districts indicates that 80 percent of the districts have 
tracts of less than 500 acres. The average tract is about 54 acres. Of the older, 
established districts, the average acreage comes to 1182," F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., 
Urban Land Use Planning, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957, pe 313. 


The Clinton Hill tract comes to about 60-70 acres total. 


5. It is said that the existence of a spur of the Pennsylvania Railroad which 
runs north-south through the heart of the 32-blocks is a natural base for a factory 
area. In fact, the use of this spur has been declining from every observation of 
local residents. Generally, railroads can less ably serve the needs of light 
industry than of heavy; whereas the trend is toward more and more trucking. 


A railroad cutting through the heart of a city is an anachronism and a 
blighting influence. It can tie up traffic at crucial moments. It is a hazard 
of life and limb. Rather than perpetuate this facility, a rational city plan 
would aim to eliminate it; and the proper legal instrumentalities for such elimin- 
ation are written into State law. 


With heavy truck traffic for supplying light industry would come added strains 
on city streets and increased noise. In fact, the noise from trucks is usually 
greater than thet from the factories themselves. 


6. A major worry of residents is relocation. The housing Authority submits 
paper schemes for relocation but obviously relies on panic by residents and pře= 
mature removal on a voluntary basis to solve its limited facilities. Time and 
again, persons have reiterated their opposition to moving into high-rise housing 
projects after having tasted family living on a first or second floor. 


In addition, the displacement of 34,000 families which this project would 
entail would gravely strain the capacity of adjacent Weequahic and Clinton Hill 
to handle them. The Market Planning Report has indicated that the general movement 
of minority peoples in Newark is to the south and west. About 85590 percent of the 
residents of the 32-blocks are non-whitesy about 5 percent are Puerto Ricans. 
Many of them, who work in service jobs downtown, would be forced to relocate in 
more distant communities, what with the shortage of available housing here in Newark. 
This would work an undue hardship and violate the letter of the 
provisions of the Federal Housing Act on relocation, that displaced families be 
relocated "in areas not generally less desirable in regard to public utilities 
and public facilities and at rents or prices within the financial means of the 
families displaced (into) decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal in number to 
the number of and available to such displaced families and reasonably accessible 
to their places of employment." 


7. Flanning for such unlikely in-city uses as industry must take into account 
larger; regional factors, not merely the immediate needs of a part of the Newark 
business commmity. Without integration into planned use of meadowlands and 
industrial sites in other communities as well as in Newark, we shall continue to 
duplicate the expedient, patchwork type of blindness which has been to an extent 
responsible for the present plight of cities like Newark. How would such a 
factory area as proposed fit into a larger scheme of things? 


8. The proposal is, as one of our vice presidents remarked, "ill-conceived 
and immoral." To deprive people of the roof over their heads because it is 
"blighted" according to extremely vague and loose standards, when the city itself 
bears a responsibility for allowing some of that blight to develop "through lax 
code enforcement, years of neglect, lack of foresight in permitting mixed usages 
to develop) is to create a one-sided punitive relationship between government 
and citizenry in such a vital matter as urban land use and planning. 


The proposal in no way meets any decent standard of "citizen participation" 
in urban renewal, which some authorities flaunt, and is incorporated into 
Requirement 7 of the Workable Program for Community Improvement of the Federal 
Urban Renewal Administration. 


The proposal burst like a bombshell without warning. No commmity organization 
or leadership to my knowledge was consulted. In the 1947 Master Plan, the area 
was slated for conservation and rehabilitation. There is no mention of light 
industry or clearance at all. In the "Second Interim Report" (Oct. 1959) by the 
Central Planning Board and the NCNCR to the Federal Government, there is no mention, 
in the extensive section on industrial renewal, of any plan to use the Clinton 
Hill area for an expanded industrial site. Just who is actually responsible for 
this plan's activation would be interesting to know. 


9. The plan has been used as an excuse by the Superintendent of Schools for 
hae) a previous recommendation (approved by the Board of Education, September 
28, 1960) that a new full-scale elementary school be built in the Clinton Hill 
section. Instead, a smaller "temporary facility," which we still think inadequate 
is being put up. The Superintendent and his staff are counting on the "elimination" 
of 800~1100 school-age children in the 32block area to relieve pressure which 
now flows into a total of 0 split-session classes at the Sergen Street and Avon 
Avenue elementary schools, 


10. A point raised by many persons is the increasing difficulty of "making 
a fresh start in life" upon being relocated. This is a real human problem. 
Some persons in the area will have been moved for the third time in the space of 
five or six years. Each move costs money, not only to move but to redecorate’, etc. 


Elderly home owners no longer find it so easy to get mortgates, nor do some 
of them want to incur heavy obligations at an advanced age. Many will never 
get back the hundredsof dollars poured into their homes to keep them decent 
because of well-known limits on appraisals due to objective factors of age of 
building, nature of adjacent structures, etc. 


# 


In sum, it would be wise to mention that the declaration of "blight" for 
indust#iel use meets with heavy opposition and shock. Perhaps, with modifications 
and heavy emphasis on rebuilding, rehabilitation, and expansion of desirable 
residential and community facilities, with diminution of non-conforming and 
blighting uses, plus reduction in heavy traffic, the authorities would find less 
hostility to a "blight" declaration than now exists. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Stanley B. Winters 
President, CHNC 


